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the Reich to the Scandinavian countries was, as in
France and Great Britain, that Adolf Hitler meant
peace.   In pre-war days, when the Danes in Germany
were treated with little consideration, Denmark had
felt bitterly hostile to German imperialism, and Danish
professors had exchanged notes with Czech colleagues
on germankation.   But after the war Denmark had
disarmed completely, and if, as she naturally tried not
to believe, Hitler meant war, she lay at his mercy.  The
Treaty of Versailles had brought about the transfer-
ence to Denmark of the Schleswig territory annexed
by Germany in 1864, and this had brought with it a
small German minority of 30001 which was perfectly
well treated; after 1933, however, its members began
gradually to demand the usual imperialistic privilege
involving the loss of the individual rights guaranteed
to them by the laws and habits of Denmark.   To
Denmark, further, the German market for her farm
produce was exceedingly important, while Sweden
was accustomed to send a large proportion of her iron
ore to Germany, so that their degree of economic
dependence upon the Reich was considerable.   These
facts  accounted for the timid foreign policy and
generally helpless attitude especially of Denmark;
from about the turning-point year of 1936, one heard
that Danish and Swedish firms were dismissing Jews
solely because German firms otherwise refused to have
dealings with them.   In this way Nazi Germany, in
nominal peace-time, not only added to the already
arbitrary characteristics of East European administra-
1 According to the Danish census of 1930, out of a total population of
3,550,656, Denmark had 9373 Getman-speaking citizens, of whom 3106
lived in Schleswig.